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Up’ by Hill ‘Hypocrites’ 



George disclosed yesterday that he got the 
buttons from the office of Donald Gregg, a 
longtime friend of Rodriguez who was then- 
Vice President Bush’s national security ad- 
viser and is now U.S. ambassador to South 
Korea. 

“They were humorous buttons and people 
took them,” George said. “It was a funny 
item for the White House. That’s where I 
got ’em.” 

“What was funny about the buttons?” in- 
terrupted U.S. District Judge Royce C. 
Lamberth. 

“There was great debate in the press” 
about who Gomez was, George replied. 

At several other points, the judge inter- 
vened to order George to answer questions. 
More than once, George interrupted Gillen 
in mid-sentence to make points or try to ask 
questions. 

George also accused Gillen of unfairly 
calling him before a federal grand jury last 
year without telling him he was “a subject” 
of the investigation. George kept pressing 
the point, finally asking the judge if he had 
“a right to be told.” 

“You did not,” the judge told him curtly. 

Throughout the day, George, a one-time 
chief of congressional relations for the CIA, 
made clear his view that Congress was en- 
titled to know only what the CIA was willing 
to tell them, not what they wanted to know. 



For example, at the Oct. 14, 1986, hearing, 
George was asked about “the private [resup- 
ply] operation,” but answered only in the con- 
text of the plane that was shot down Oct. 5. 

“I went down to tell them [members of 
Congress] that the CIA was not involved in 
this particular flight,” George said yester- 
day. “If they thought I was going to come 
down and tell them everything I suspected 
or heard by rumor, they were wrong.” 

As the CIA’s deputy director for opera- 
tions, George said all he knew was “hearsay” 
from around the world. He contended he had 
every right not to respond to questions from 
Congress when the information he had was 
just “hearsay” and not firsthand knowledge. 

George also defended 1986 testimony in 
which he said he did not “know” Richard V. 
Secord, a middleman in the Iran-contra af- 
fair, even though George had met Secord in 
the White House Situation Room in January 
1986 at a meeting called to discuss covert 
arms sales to Iran. 

“I still don’t know the man,” George said 
of Secord. 

“But you met him,” Gillen pointed out. 

“There’s a big difference," George re- 
plied. “I have met you many times, Mr. Gil- 
len. I don’t know you.” 

Staff writer Walter Pincus contributed to 
this report. 
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